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The School Rearing of a Religious Society. 
As is a religious denomination, so will be its 
scnools; and as is its representative school, 
such will the denomination tend to become. 
Rightly does a religious Society call its school 
aseminary, for this means a place where seed 
issown. It is a plantation for the raising, 
from generation to generation of successive 
crops of members after its own kind. 
Forcibly, tho’ unexpressed, arose tne view 


in our late Yearly Meeting while Westtown 


School was under consideration, that ‘‘ the 
child is father of the man;” that according to 
the life or the languor of the Quakerism in its 
children which that School was planted tu 
perpetuate, would be the character of its future 
Yearly Meeting; that the present general 
unity and solidness of the Yearly Meeting had 
much of its foundation laid in the school-day 
inculcations, modes of thought, and form of 
doctrine insensibly and sensibly wrought into 
the mind by the atmosphere, examples and 
teachings of that institution. In the younger 
Yearly Meeting at its boarding-school is the 
older Yearly Meeting that is represented at 
Arch street taking shape and character. 

With the same intent probably every Yearly 
Meeting school was founded, that it might in 
the imparting of sound learning be a conserva- 
tory of religious principles in attestation of 
which our religious Society was raised up. The 
founders’ and many a promoter’s money was 
planted for securing and handing on to coming 
generations the truths and doctrines dear to 
the founders’ hearts. And all swerving in the 
character or modes of those schools from the 
intention of the donors has been in violation 
ofa trust. And any confessed degeneracy 


from Friend-like character, whereof modern- 
ism has sown the seeds, should be a warning 
to Westtown that such a process does not 


prosper. Though in the plantation where the 
good, old, honest seed was sown there may 
arise to choke it out the forced blossoms of a 
gay culture, and the plant may spread itself 
like a green bay tree, yet where is the fruit 
found for which the trust was accepted? And 
are such Yearly Meetings themselves possessed 
of their once clearer voice as factors of the 
witness for Truth in public opinion? 


The Epistolary Bond. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting long ago con- 
cluded that stated correspondence by letter 
was not indispensable to true unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace; but where such 
unity subsisted epistles were not necessary, 
save as a special call might arise to address a 
message as a voice ‘‘of the spirit to the 
churches;’’ and where the unity of the faith 
did not subsist, the stated interchange of 
language was futile as a bond of peace. Since 
that time the Yearly Meeting has issued epistles 
to other bodies only as a living concern towards 
any quarter has seemed to arise. As was said 
by the president of a college in introducing to 
the assembled students two of our ministers 
who had obtained permission to hold a meet- 
ing there, ‘‘ These ministers are Quakers, and 
they do not speak until they have something to 
say, and have to say it.” 

As correspondence has generally been going 
on, its former language of spiritual edifying 
has in America considerably given way to re- 
ports of work done, and other information, 
and on the whole a failing interest in their 
reading has become acknowledged. Dublin 
Yearly Meeting has now adopted the expedient 
of omitting hereafter to read the individual 
epistles of American Yearly Meetings, but to 
listen only to a summary of them each year 
as they may be digested by a committee. New 
England larger Yearly Meeting has launched 
upon the same cuvurse for its annual epistles 
from all Yearly Meetings; thus hoping to gain 
in brief compass a survey of the general con- 
dition for the year,—and looking, if the an- 
nouncement of one of its counsellors is of 
significance, towards an ultimate dispensing 
with stated annual epistles altogether. And 
it now prepares but one and the same epistle 
for all the Yearly Meetings with which it cor- 
responds. It may be that the epistolary bond 
is thought to be sufficiently superseded by the 








uniform disciplinary bond, under which a fuller 
organic unity has been obtained among the 
bodies which have embraced it. 

The cementing effect of mutual tokens of 
fellowship is everywhere acknowledged, and 
it is equally true that the interchange of let- 
ters is not in itself a token of unity. But “‘ if 
there be any consolation in Christ, if any com- 
fort of love, if any fellowship of the spirit, if 
any compassions and mercies,” it is a condi- 
tion worthy to fulfill an apostle’s joy, that we 
should be ‘‘ like-minded, having the same love, 
being of one accord, of one mind.’’ In order 
to bring this to pass, the Christ-like mind is 
prescribed: ‘‘ Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.’’ And as he is ex- 
alted and yielded to, he will draw all unto Him- 
self, and so together. He is the way, the 
bond, the centre of unity. Let us be looking 
unto Him rather than each other, and occas- 
ions of difference will be found to melt away. 
Unity in Him alone is the true unity, and the 
true correspondence. As we post our letters 
in the provided channels to go toa distributing 
centre that they may be carried to our friends, 
so our prayers for each other reaching the 
Head over all things to his church, will be dis- 
tributed in the communication of the Spirit 
where their concern is needed, and that may 
come to pass which formerly did; for the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job when he was found 
in a condition not to upbraid, but to pray for 
his friends. 


—_—_—_——_.2.- 


‘* What do these people mean when they say 
that Jesus was divine in a sense that no other 
man was or is divine, and yet that he is not 
God? If Jesus were not divine—for to deny 
his deity is to deny his essential divinity), 
then he made claims and took positions which 
were of the nature of arrogant blasphemy. 
To deny his divinity is to deny to him those 
graces which constitute the supreme beauty 
of human character. As to your own person- 
al relation, I can only say, first, it is at the 
peril of your spiritual life that you link your- 
self with any person who is not a child of God. 
A belief in the doctrine of the essential divin- 
ity of Christ involves so much that I cannot see 
how any one not able to accept the truth of 
that position can desire to associate in fellow- 
ship with those who hold it. Neither do I see 
that it would be possible for those believing 
in the great fact to admit to fellowship one 
who does not receive it.—VSelection. 





It is becoming to lift up Christ, and our- 
selves to lie low.—John Eliot. 
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Thomas Colley. 

Thomas Colley, of Sheffield, was a friend 
well-known in our Society, and highly esteem- 
ej as a faithful and diligent minister of the 
gospel of Christ, in which character he labored 
for upwards of forty years. 

He was born at Smeaton in Yorkshire in the 
year 1742, and educated in the principles of 
the established church of England, and when 
about eleven years old went to reside at Shef- 
field as an apprentice. In tu.e course of his 
minority his mind was awakened to a sense of 
the importance of a religious life, and he 
joined the society of the Methodists, among 
whom he was zealous, active and much es- 
teemed. 

In the year 1764, he married. About this 
period the observations and performances, in 
Which he was religiously engaged, failing to 
satisfy the travail of his soul, he sought for 
something more substantial and in this disposi- 
tion of mind attended the meetings of Friends. 
Waiting reverently before the Lord he became 
further acquainted with the operation of Divine 
grace, and was engaged to press after a great- 
er knowledge of things which accompany sal- 
vation. 

His circumstances were then low in the 
world, yet he attended our religious meetings 
diligently until he oberved that some, who 
were active in the concerns of the Society ab- 
sented themselves from those held in the 
course of the week. 

He thought that he might follow their ex- 
ample; but found, that by so doing, he suffered 
in a spiritual sense and therefore he resumed 
his former practice; and giving proof of his 
sincere attachment to our Christian principles, 
he was in due time admitted into membership 
with Friends. 

In the year 1768 he first spoke as a minister 
in our religious meetings; and being careful 
in humility and watchfulness to occupy the 
talents committed to him, his services were 
acceptable and edifying. 

Not long afterwards he felt himself called 
upon to travel in the service of the gospel; 
and performed several journeys with the unity 
of his friends. 

In 1779, in company with his friend Philip 
Madin, also of Sheffield, he paid a visit to the 
remaining members of our Society on the 
Island of Barbadoes, and was also on a few of 
the other British West India islands. He was 
brought very low when on his passage across 
the Atlantic; but his mind appears by a mem- 
orandum made at the time, to have been great- 
ly consoled in this season of conflict of spirit, 
in the fresh remembrance of the sufferings of 
the unconquered Captain of our Salvation; and 
he was enabled to look in faith to Him, and 
to lay hold on his gracious promises. 

Being favored to return home in safety, he 
penned the following reflections:—‘‘ Under a 
grateful remembrance of the many favors 
of the Almighty, graciously extended to us 
through the course of this long and perilous 
journey, in preserving us in the midst of a 
raging and tumultuous war, in opening our 
way in the service in which we were engaged 
and affording ability and strength to discharge 
the duty of the day. are our spirits humbly 
bowed in deep reverence and thankfulness to the 
Father and Fountain of all our living mercies.” 


A few years after his return from the above 
mentioned voyage, this devoted servant of 
Christ again left his. near connexions, and 
travelled extensively in North America where 
his gospel lahors were well received, and made 
a deep and instructive impression on the minds 
of those whom he visited. In his native land 
he travelled much afterwards, as a minister; 
and was often concerned more particularly in 
the latter part of his life, to labor in word and 
doctrine, among those of other religious so- 
cieties. 

In reference to one of the last mentioned of 
these services, he thus writes from London: 
** | have labored many weeks in this populous 
place: visited all the meetings in this city, 
and most of them on First days; and also have 
attended their quarterly and monthly meetings, 
and have had public meetings at all the meet- 
ing houses and in other places; in which ser- 
vices I may with reverence acknowledge that 
the Lord has been near, and his ancient prom- 
ise fulfilled: ‘As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.” The meetings have generally 
been large; neither unfavorable weather, nor 
snow on the ground prevented the people from 
attending; and that living Power, which is both 
ancient and new, was a crown and diadem to 
our assemblies.” 

When not engaged in religious service, he 
was diligent in attention to his business, which 
was that of a cutler, and of which the super- 
intendence, during his absence from home, de- 
volved in great measure upon his wife, who, 
not only in a religious sense, but also in regard 
to temporal concerns, was truly a “‘help- 
mate ’’ for her pious husband; and the honest 
industry of both, was attended with the bless- 
ing of Providence. 

He was a man whose deportment in life was 
such as becometh one employed in preaching 
the glad tidings of salvation; desirous to keep 
himself unspotted by the world, —of unaffected 
gravity though at times innocently cheerful 
and communicative. His general demeanor 
showed on whom his confidence was placed. His 
reverent silent waiting in religious meetings 
was obvious to others and had a tendency to 
draw them into the same profitable frame of 
mind. He was uprightly concerned for the 
due preservation of our Christian discipline, 
and careful to keep his place in the meetings 
established fur its support. In the exercise of 
the ministry he was diligent in seeking after the 
renewed influence of Divine power; and often 
eminently qualified to set forth the blessing of 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
came as sacrifice for sin, and as the light of 
the world; feverently endeavoring to gather 
all to the teachings of his Holy Spirit, in the 
secret of the soul. 

In the year 1810 he attended the Yearly 
Meeting in London, near the close of which 
he had a dangerous attack of illness; but was 
restored to his family and friends. He after- 
wards held a few public meetings in his own 
neighborhood, and diligently attended other 
meetings at home. Towards the latter end of 
the year, there were obvious symptoms of a 
declining state of health,on which he remarked 
to one of his friends, ‘‘ 1 have for a consider- 
able time apprehended I should have a linger- 
ing illness, and have never desired it might be 
otherwise. I do not as some have done, wish 
for sudden removal, as I think Divine Provi- 


dence as well as Divine Grace, is as much 
manifested in times of sickness as in times of 
health; and it now yieldeth me great consola- 
tion that 1 worked while health and ability were 
afforded. I now see but little to be done; and 
it is cause of great satisfaction, that 1 was 
enabled to perform my last religious visit to 
London.”’ 

At his own meeting, where for some time 
before he had been but seldom heard, he now 
frequently spoke, both in testimony and sup- 
plication, with clearness, and in the power and 
love of the gospel; manifesting as a father in 
the church, his continued and increasing so- 
licitude for the spiritual progress of those 
amongst whom he had long and faithfully 
labored. The solemnity which prevailed on 
these occasions made a deep and instructive 
impression on his friends. 

In the Seventh Month, 1811, he was seized 
with violent illness which he expected to sur- 
vive only a few days; but being a little revived, 
he said to a friend who visited him, ‘‘I ama 
poor, weak creature, uncertain how this at- 
tack may terminate; nor am I anxious about 
it. For some time past I have been concerned 
to use the strength afforded, in discharging 
manifested duties; and on a retrospect, I do 
not see one religious duty or service left un- 
done.”’ 

After this he gradually declined; and in the 
Sixth Month, 1812, he became very weak, on 
the 10th, when one of his friends who had 
called on him, was about to take his leave, 
having to attend a meeting of ministers and 
elders that evening, he said with a calm ex- 
pressive countenance, ‘‘ The Lord bless thee; 
and may He be with you in all your movements, 
in the promotion of his work. How long the 
taper may glimmer in the socket, is uncertain; 
I think it will not be long. My love to Friends. 
Farewell.’’ He spoke but little afterwards, 
appearing to be in a state of patient waiting 
for the full accomplishment of the Divine will 
concerning him; and on the 12th of Sixth 
Month, 1812, he expired in the seventieth 
year of his age, having been a minister forty- 
four years. 


“‘WHERE WERE HIs SisTers?’’-—A lad of six- 
teen or seventeen, noted for his manliness and 
honor, was one of a company of persons who 
were discussing the sad case of a young man 
who had gone wrong. 

One who was present commiserated the un- 
fortunate fellow, remarking that he had been 
left too much to his own way. His mother 
had died when he was small, his father was 
engrossed in business, etc. 

The lad who had been listening spoke up 
quickly, his face flushed with feeling: 

“But where were his sisters?’’ he inquired 
eagerly. 

Happy boy, he had sisters of his own and he 
knew that, had he been left in such a position 
as the lad spoken of, they would have put 
forth the most strenuous endeavors to have 
saved him from evil. He could not imagine 
sisters who would do otherwise. Boys, it 
seems to me, have, in some ways, more temp- 
tations than girls. Their lives are less care- 
fully shielded. But, as an offset to these temp- 
tations, God gives most boys sisters. And to 
these sisters He gives opportunity.— Advocate 
and Guardian, 
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A So-Called Biography of William Penn. 


It is always a pleasure to speak well of a 
book, and a corresponding pain to speak ill of 
a book, but sometimes the latter must be done 
in the interests of truth and justice. It seems, 
therefore worth while to warn readers against 
a life of William Penn, recently published by 
the Appletons of New York. 

The author Augustus C. Buell, from his 
second title, ‘‘ The Founder of Two Common- 
wealths,’’ apparently had in mind a political 
biography, but in the case of William Penn 
religion and politics were so woven together 
that it is impossible to treat of Penn as a 
statesman apart from Penn as a religious man. 
Whatever qualifications the author of the book 
in question has to speak of Penn as a statesman 
his book shows him to be totally incompetent 
to treat of Penn as a religious man. 

The subject is a serious one—the biography 
of a man of almost world wide celebrity, and 
one of the most prominent Englishman of his 
day. Sucha subject calls for dignity of treat- 
ment if nothing else, but the author does not 
seem to know what dignity is. All through 
the book there are jaunty and sometimes even 
vulgar sentences which at once mark the 
writer as unfit to treat the subject he has 
chosen. Let us take afew instances. When 
speaking of the publication of the volume 
of Macaulay’s History of England which con- 
tained the slanders on Penn, he says: “‘ In- 
stantly there was throughout Quakerdom what 
the average cockney would call ‘ a blue funk,’ ’’ 
(p. 193.) Again, ‘‘one of Penn’s Quaker 
biographers (Lewis) uses the phrase ‘ led her 
to the altar.’ He should have said, in Ortho- 
dox form, ‘ took her by the hand in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, signed the book, and then 
led her to the nuptial chamber.’ But ‘ the 
altar,’ never!’’ (p. 231.) ‘‘ The Callowhill 
family had been Quakerized by Hannah’s moth- 
er,” (p. 232.) ‘‘He (Penn) did not dare to 
openly oppose the king. He may have saved 
his face with the Quakers by this fiat, but he 
did not fool the king,” (p. 250.) Referring 
to the use of First Month, etc., “‘ for the con- 
venience of the reader we shall henceforth 
translate the dates of this correspondence into 
the Christian calendar,’’ (p. 311.) ‘‘ A case 
of Quaker eat Quaker.’’ (p. 320.) ‘‘ In fact 
the bossism instituted by Penn in the first 
popular or representative assembly of Penn- 
sylvania is the sole relic of his regime that 
survives with full vigor and effect.’’ (p. 146). 
Many other examples could be given but these 
must suffice. The author shows also a total ina- 
bility to comprehend the fundamental doctrines 
of the Society of Friends, and so his whole book 
is vitiated, for not to understand the vital 
doctrines of Friends is to fail to comprehend 
an essential part of Penn’s life and character. 
For instance, the author says: ‘‘ Fox is doubt- 
less the only one who ever believed that dress 
could make men equal, or that God takes ac- 
count of fashion-plates,” (p. 22.) One is not 
surprised that our author should say: ‘One 
hour of Puritan victory on the battlefield was 
worth more to the cause of religious freedom 
than could have been a cycle of stoical Quaker 
fortitude in jail,” (p. 26). ‘‘In fact, he (Fox) 
laid more stress on the whimsical ‘hat cannon’ 
and on frivolous ‘thee and thou’ than upon 
doctrinal points,” (p. 29) ‘‘ He (Fox) hated 
the rich, the polite, and the well-bred, and 


embraced the first opportunities to exhibit his 
resentment toward them,’’ (p. 29.) He says 
again that Fox persuaded his followers ‘‘ That 
the Lord had commanded them by revelation 
through him (Fox) to be rude in manner, in- 
solent in speech and uncouth in dress as a 
visible protest against such vanities of the 
world as courtesy, politeness and attire of the 
fashion then in vogue,’’ (p. 30.) ‘‘The Quaker 
marriage in the seventeenth century was much 
like the cognate ceremony among the North 
American Indians or primitive tribes, or of 
the Mormons of Nauvoo according to the gospel 
of Joseph Smith. 
simply joined hands in the presenze of wit- 
nesses, declared their devotion to each other, 
announced their intention to cohabit, and then 
made record of the agreement in a book pro- 
vided for the purpose. 
Mormon ceremony of Nauvoo and Deseret, 
alike for wives and concubines; and it differed 

























Indians did not keep records in books, (pp. 








uendo, slander and forced wit. 








book is strange. 
Friends will repudiate this latest book on W1il- 
liam Penn.—Allen C. Thomas, in the Inter- 
change. 


Extract From Thomas Shillitoe’s Journal. 


‘* Friends, let us not dare to meddle with 
political matters, but renewedly seek for holy 
help to starve that disposition so prevalent in 
us to be meddling therewith. Endeavour to 
keep that ear closed, which will be itching to 
hear the news of the day, and what is going 
forward in the political circles. We shall find 
there is safety in so doing; it is the only way 
for us to experience our minds to be preserved 
tranquil, amidst all the commotions, all the 
turnings and overturnings that may be per- 
mitted to take place, when the measure of in- 
iquity may be filled up. I have found, that if 
we suffer our minds to be agitated with politi- 
cal matters, our dependence becomes diverted, 
by little and little, from the true centre and 
place of safety, where perfect peace is exper- 
ienced, though the world and all around us 
may speak trouble. Such as have this depend- 
ence, will know it to be a truth fulfilled in 
their own individual experience, that ‘ They 
that trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be removed; but abideth forever;’ 
and that as ‘the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his peo- 
ple, from henceforth even forever.’” Now, 
Friends, be willing to take up this cross, for I 
have found it to be one of the many crosses | 
have had to take up, and avoid reading politi- 
cal publications, and, as much as _ possible, 
newspapers; and I am presuaded, if a willing- 
ness is but manifest on our part so to do, suf- 
ficient help will be afforded from time to time, 
to withstand this and every other temptation 
of the great adversary of our peace. I am 
well aware that men in trade, and sometimes 
those who are free from its incumbrances, 
have occasion to resort to those channels of 
general information; but when this is my case, 
I find it safest for me, after I have received 
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in a few lines such lack of appreciation of the 
real principles involved, such ignorance, in- 
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the most respectable publishing houses in 
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information on the subject in question, then 
to put the paper away from me. I am aware 
that it requires firmness so to act, there 
something in our nature so anxious to knoy 
what is going forward in the world; but, my 
friends, nature must be overcome by 
which [ never found to be wanting if righ 
sought after.—Friends’ Lib., Vol. III, No, 5, 


One Rise and Its Secret 


BY FREDERICK E. BURNHAM. 


Not long since, there was an appointment 
made in one of the large banks of a city jp 
eastern Massachusetts that caused not a little 
comment. A young man who had been in the 
employ of the bank lessthan a year was &- 
vanced from a minor clerkship to the teller’s 
window. Those who knew nothing of the 
facts of the case said that the young man had 
a ‘‘ pull’’ with the directors. That was not 
true, however. 

The young man in question, whom, for cop 
venience, I will call Johnson, was late at his 
desk one morning, and the president of the 
bank remarked the fact. 

** The fact is,’’ said the clerk, coloring “| 
settled some bills yesterday, and this morning 
I found that I hadn’t my car fare, so I walked 
into the city; it’s a matter of three miles, and 
I could not avoid being late.’’ 

The president of the bank looked disturbed, 
The previous day, a depositor had overdrawn 
his account to the extent of twenty dollars, 
and had agreed to bring in the amount the fol- 
lowing day. That evening he had chanced to 
meet the president, and, referring to the 
matter, remarked that earlier in the evening 
he had given the money to Johnson to square 
the account with the bank. A suspicion of 
possible dishonesty entered the president’s 
mind though he said nothing. 

‘Oh, here is twenty dollars that Mr. Grant 
handed me last evening,” said the young map, 
as the president turned away; ‘‘ he requested 
me to give it to you.” 

‘* You might have paid your fare out of this,” 








have an account here and could replace it.” 

‘It was not mine, sir,” said Johnson. ‘‘I 
had no right to, at least, so it seemed to me.” 

““That’s getting things down pretty fine,” 
said the teller, who had overheard the con 
versation. 

‘Yes, but not too fine,’’ said the president. 
‘*Some of the greatest embezzlements have 
commenced in some such way as that. First 
a dollar is taken and then five and then a hun- 
dred, and so on indefinitely until the crash 
comes. If one or two clerks I have known 
had been as careful as Johnson here they would 
have avoided serious trouble.” 

The president intended nothing personal by 
the remark, but the teller flushed deeply. 

One morning the president found out why 
the teller had colored so violently. Experts 
had been put to work on the books, and there 
was found a shortage in his accounts amount- 
ing to many thousands of dollars. 

Shortly after the discovery of the embezzle- 
ment, a meeting of the directors was held, and 
the question of electing a new teller was laid 
before them. The president suggested John- 
son’s name and related the incident already 
cited. The decision of the board was unani- 
mously in favor of Johnson.—Forward, 
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The Land of Promise in Sunshine and 
Shadow. * 


BY MATHIAS DENKHAUS, A FRIEND OF THE FRIENDS. 


For as much as many have taken in hand to 
set forth in order a declaration of those things 
pertaining to the Land, that are beneficial for 
instruction and exhortation, it seemed good to 
me also, having perfect understanding of all 
matters as an eye witness, not so much as an 
oriental traveller, but as a minister of the 
Word, briefly to relate what I have seen as a 
reality and understood from official communi- 
cation, together with my persona) interpreta- 
tion of facts in the light of the inspired Scrip- 
tures unto the estimable Friends in America 
and all, to whom these words may come. 

Having learned to know the Society of 
Friends, first through the esteemed ‘‘ peace- 
maker’? Wm. Penn, and being wonderful at- 
tracted by that servant of God, Stephen 
Grellet and other greatly respected members 
of that organization, some of them belonging 
to the Meeting in Winona, O., (both parties) 
I wish to relieve myself, in a measure, of my 
indebtedness, by presenting you, in condensed 
form, the condition of the home of the patri- 
archs, prophets, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth’’ and 
the apostles, with its ‘‘ beloved city ’’ and the 
state of society of the present inhabitants, both 
natives and foreigners. 

Jerusalem,—a name as fitting for that little 
earthen spot,from whence the oracles of God, 
as the Father of all mankind have come to us 
here,—as is ‘‘ Jesus ”’ for one, to whom we look 
as our Saviour, —Jerusalem,— city of peace, — 
the chosen bearer of the two greatest, most 
significant revelations, that have ever come to 
dying humanity by the word of the Eternal 
Father, namely, the Law and the Gospel: this 
city, to which belonged—no, belongs—the 
sacrifice, the covenant and the promise, outside 
whose celestial gates was shed the precious 
Blood for the reconciliation of many, in and 
around whose bosom sleep in deep repose many, 
that could say, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’’ is now, in consideration of the trans- 
gression of her people, the laboratory of 
abominations, both under christian name and 
anti-christian. Laden with the gravest conse- 
quences of actions against her immortal King, 
that manifest self-blinding and hardening of 
heart in the extreme, stricken with infirmity, 
not of age, but of error, she is patiently bear- 
ing her sentence with royal dignity. She was 
born royal, of noble parentage. She is await- 
ing another visitation, not of vengeance upon 
herself, but upen her enemies, when she, at 
another— O fathomless mercy !—coming of the 
Prince of Peace, to blot out her transgress- 
ions, to pardon her iniquity and to restore her 
royal priesthood: (See Zach. xii: 10., ch. xiv 
and Rom. xi: 25-27), will surrender her royalty 
to the Lord of Glory—to whom be praise and 
power and dominion from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. Amen. 

The consummation of the days of her humili- 


*The author of this article on conditions existing in 
modern Syria and Jerusalem, is commended to our atten- 
tion by esteemed Friends in Ohio as a German who lived 
in Palestine seven years. His witness is that of a resi- 
dent, rather than of a traveller. In his fatherland he was 
a member of a religious Society which had no settled 
pastor, but each member had liberty to preach, exhort, or 
teach according to his gifts or calling. 


ation is a universal problem, and politically 
one as serious, as was the problem of the 
Turks in days gone by, because it seems una- 
voidably to involve all the civilized nations of 
the world like a volumne of fire. The crusaders 
have attempted to solve this problem and by 
carnal forces accelerate the restoration of 
Jerusalem, but only to the effect of having, 
like others of different motive (as Hadrian and 
Julian) their names with their deeds recorded 
in black, which an everlasting night may piti- 
fully cover. 

Whatever they accomplished, they availed 
little, and this little was soon annulled by those 
hordes that were unconsciously called to serve 
the Divine decree. These, in combination with 
the crusaders and many others unto the present 
day, although warring against another, either 
by weapons of steel or teachings of falsehood 
marvelously harmonized in one respect, namely 
in fulfilling the words of Jesus: ‘‘ Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’’ (Luke 
xxi: 24). And again: ‘‘ Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, 
Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall 
say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.”’ 

Before we undertake an inspection of the 
doings of the people, let us view the royal city 
a little closer. 

‘* His (her) foundation is in the holy moun- 
tains,” (Psl. lxxxvii) about 2500 feet above sea 
level. The hill of Zion, formerly Morijah, 
on which is the temple ground; is in the ex- 
treme southeast part of the city. Accord- 
ing to some traditions, the southwest part was 
called Zion tov, where now is the German- 
English cemetery. There is, however, no doubt 
concerning the site of the temple. The ex- 
cavation, the beautiful level, about a ten acre 
spot, and other features furnish abundant 
proof that here were the tabernacle, the court 
and the chief national institutions of the Jews. 
The Mohammedan Omar. Mosque is now occu- 
pying the very site of the temple of Jehovah. 
On Mt. Morijah it was, where some two thous- 
and years before Jesus, a loving father and 
faithful patriarch manifested the most wonder- 
ful proof of obedience to and faith in God. 
(Gen. xxii). A charming tradition is told about 
Morijah. Before it was occupied by the nation 
for their sanctuary, two brothers, one with 
family, the other single, dwelt here. At the 
time of the grain harvest, a happy thought 
occurred to the single brother to give his 
brother who had the care of a family upon him, 
some unexpected help. Accordingly he went 
out by night to carry in the sheaves from his 
brother’s territory to his threshing floor. Re- 
markable as it was, the mind of the other 
brother was led by the same motive at the 
same time, to assist his brother, who had no 
help. The blessed surprise may be imagined 
by the reader. 

The apostles of our Lord wound up the 
sacred history of the temple. What has oc- 
curred here! Revelations of awe, sermons 
that ever have and ever will supply humanity 
with bread from heaven, that transform from 
death unto life, as well as those that gender 
from death unto death. Events of terror, 
pollution and blaspheming have taken place on 
this ground, that will do credit to a cannibal 
island. The silence of Zion is that of the mid- 


night now. Enough for us to know, that her 
Redeemer liveth. 

The former walls of Jerusalem ran differ- 
ently from those of to-day, that is those of the 
crusaders. A portion of the southwest wall 
is erected right on the wall of the temple of 
Zerubbabel, or second temple. I laid my hand 
on these wonderful monuments of ancient 
handicraft. Could they speak, what would 
they tell? Here is the wailing place, where 
the Jews meet every Sixth day of the week to 
lament the destruction of the temple and their 
lost glory. Some even torment themselves by 
bumping their heads against the wall till they 
bleed, to invoke the mercy of Jehovah. 

Suffice it to say of the rest of the hills of 
Jerusalem, that Akra is 2600, Bezetha 2500 
and Ophel 2400 feet above sea level. 

Besides the Omar Mosque other buildings of 
religious character are, ‘‘ The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre,’’ the Armenian cloister; the 
German, English-Episcopal and modern Greek 
Church edifice, the Jewish synagugue, a Ger- 
man and an Austrian hospice for pilgrims. 
Besides the printing office and laboratory of 
the English Episcopal Mission, where articles 
of olive wood are manufactured. 

The city has a European, a Mohamedan and 
a Jewish quarter. A few rods of pavement, 
some of which is occupied by Arabic bread 
and fruit dealers, is found in the European 
section by the Jaffa gate only. The streets 
are exceedingly narrow, of about twelve feet 
in width. Some are partly overarched as a 
protection aginst the excessive summer heat. 
Names of streets and numbers of houses are 
wanting. The tormer are all paved with rock, 
of which also the latter are exclusively built. 
Jerusalem being a rather hilly country, the 
grade of the streets is modified by terraces. 
Thus it is easily understood, that no vehicle 
whatever can pass the streets of enclosed 
Jerusalem. Freight is transported on camels 
and donkeys. 

Twice I had to stand on the steps of an 
Arabic merchant, once to allow a loaded camel 
to pass, another time a regiment of Arabic. 
soldiers, who marched four in a row. An Arabic 
store has simply a few square yards of space 
for merchandise, with barely room enough for 
the owner to move in. Some have even their 
entry blockaded with goods, for want of room. 
In such case he will find his way over the 
merchandise. 

There are said to be within and around the 
walls some 40,900 Jews, and if my memory 
be correct, 20,000 nominal Chris:ians and 
25,000 Mohammedans. There being no official 
census, these figures are mere estimates, but 
supposed to be right. 

The Turkish mail system being found defec- 
tive in former years and confidence on our part 
not yet fully restored, an Austrian, Russian, 
French and of late a German Post Office has 
been established there. Consequently the pvor 
city is abounding in this respect. Mailable 
matter can be sent from any post office prepaid 
with stamps of that respective country. How- 
ever for our mail we called only at the Turk- 
ish and Austrian post office. 

(To be continued.) 


“Is not each man a member of the mass 
In all his works, and all his gains? 

So shall not he to viler thraldom pass 
Who for the show of freedom strains?” 





An Anti-Tobacco Sermon. 


[Taken from an old copy on the steamship Cedric, twenty- 
sixth of Fourth Month, 1904.] 


“That which is highly esteemed among men is abom- 
ination in the sight of God” (Luke xvi: 15.) 

We shall use this text in calling your at- 
tention to a peculiar habit, a widespread and 
destructive evil, which is in high esteem with 
men, but an abomination with God. We mean 
the common use of tobacco. To prove that 
men highly esteem it, we have merely to show 
that they will say and suffer rather than give 
up an idol so popular and controlling, and 
wielding so mighty a sceptre. 

Men esteem this narcotic highly, hence 
they pay immense sums of money for it. 
Money is a deity that commands homage the 
world over, but it is spent in profusion on 
this article. We have humble mechanics who 
pay more for their cigars than all their taxes 
to church and State. We have pauper fami- 
lies who have paid more for it in the last 
forty years, principal and interest, than would 
be sufficient to buy a clever farm, and per- 
haps stock it. You have here and there a 
trader, who, were he to drop dead on your 
sidewalks by heart disease, would leave a 
young family for you to feed, who pays more 
for tobacco than the annual payment of a 
handsome life insurance. Christians in Europe 
and America pay five times as much for this 
as is paid to give the gospel to heathen na- 
tions! Ah, should the people of God raise 
sums half as massive for the conversion of 
the world they would exult with rapture, 
thinking the millenium at hand. 

If the common use of a poison is an 
abomination to God, then to cultivate it for 
this purpose is a sin. Is it not a sin to de- 
vote rich lands, south and west, on the islands 
of the ocean, on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut and the Danube, to the production of a 
poison which feeds the lusts, augments the 
vices and poisons to death the children of 
God? It kills men and kills the soil. 

If this drug is an abomination to God, 
then traffic in it is an immorality and a sin. 
To sell it does no good. It is neither food 
nor drink, nor aliment of any sort. It is a 
nuisance and a poison. It does evil and that 
continually. Why traffic in this abomination? 
Finally, if the use of this narcotic is an abom- 
ination to God, then you who use it should 
renounce it. The language God uses in re- 
lation to other sins is not inappropriate to 
this: ‘‘My people,’’ says God, “‘transgress 
after the abomination of the heathen.’’ The 
early discoverers of this continent state that 
they saw the.savages “‘roll tobacco leaves to- 
gether, light one end at the fire, and smoke 
the other like devils!’’ Devotees of smoke 
about us do the same. The language of God 
is wonderfully significant, ‘‘Thou hast defiled 
my sanctuary with thy abominations.’’ ‘‘I 
will take this abomination from between thy 
teeth.’’ ‘‘I cannot hear for this abomination.” 
Thus and thus, my hearers, God speaks to 
you. We beseech you break off the habit, and 
all the gold of California could not bless you 
as much as this single decision. Break, my 


brother, from these bonds of iniquity. Take | 


hold, as a Christian, a dauntless Reformer, 


and wake the church and the nation to this! 


great and insidious curse. 





THE FRIEND. 


Men hold this in high esteem, hence they 
prefer it to rich privileges and choice friends. 
Sacred temples, circles of prayer and Christ- 
ian love, parlors adorned with beauty and 
redolent with every charm are left behind, 
and a cold attic, a rough chair or a vulgar 
smoke car, are chosen in order to revel in its 
fumes. Its devotees in some cases have left 
father and mother, made themselves wander- 
ers on the ocean, exiles amidst mountain fast- 
nesses, in order to worship it without moles- 
tation. Clergymen have refused to preach 
without its aid. Clergymen have bought it 
on the First-day of the week, and when de- 
prived of it on exchanges have hastened home 
from town to town in order to reach the en- 
joyment. Gentlemen, or such as have the 
reputation of being such, in defiance of re- 
monstrance, will sometimes trample on ail the 
amenities of life, rather than sacrifice it and 
be discourteous and unmannerly here who are 
so nowhere else. I state a fact—a smoker 
entered a stage coach. ‘‘Ladies,’’ he said, 
**Ladies, 1 hope my cigar will not be of- 
fensive.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘it will 
be very offensive.’’ He gave a significant nod, 
muttering, ‘‘It is so to some,’’ and smoked 
on! Say not this was a rare case and this 
dandy was a brute. Does not every smoker who 
obtrudes the nuisance on another display in 
principle the same selfishness? Are not such 
gentlemen all about us? Some votaries will 
steal rather than not gratify this appetite. 
| do not say that vulgar men will steal this 
drug, because such are not ashamed to buy 
it. I do not say that men of a highly hon- 
orable type will steal it. But there are men 
of fair reputation who being ashamed to buy 
it on the one hand, and driven by appetite to 
use it on the other, will steal it rather than not 
have it. They would steal this, of course, 
when they would steal nothing else, because 
for nothing else have they such an appetite. 
Stores have been opened and theft perpetrated 
when it appeared in evidence that this vile 


weed was the sole object of the crime. Fash- 
ionable clerks contract an appetite for costly 
cigars; this despotic appetite must be ap- 


peased, irrespective of expense. And to-day, 
thousands of striplings over the land are lux- 
uriating in smoke, and are able to do so, per- 
haps because last night they purloined money 
from the till of their masters. 

Men esteem it highly, hence many regard 
it dearer than life. Some votaries confess 
that it injures health, hastens death, and 
assure us that they expect to die for it the 
sooner, as they expect to die at all. Some 
totally enslaved, have found so much trouble 
in efforts to relinquish it, they have said, 
** We will try no more; we will live while we 
live.’? Said a carpenter on the streets, ‘‘Sir, 
I would use it if | knew it would kill me!’’ 
Said a clergyman, ‘“‘Sir, I suppose it will 
shorten my life seven years or more, but I 
will use it.’’ Physicians have said that twenty 
thousand die of this poison in our land from 
year to year, and were the bill of death twice 
or thrice as large, might it not be all the 
same. Tobacco is an insidious despot. Other 
monarchs evince power by pomp and parade, 
here is one who rules in noiseless majesty! 
What president, what prince, what potentate 
is able to reign in such silence! The mil- 
lions of his subjects are quiet and passive as 
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the tenants of the graveyard, and this ki 
like the monarch death, has but little trouble 
from his subjects. Tvubacco victims yield 
passive obedience to one mightier than the 
Pope. 

We pass on to show in the next place that 
God holds the common use of this narcotic jn 
abhorrence. First, God abhors it because jt 
injures man. It injures his physical nature, 
The body is of Divine workmanship, and when 
men, by this poisonous drug, disturb its fune. 
tions, vitiate its tastes, contaminate its blood, 
consume its flesh, soil its skin, palsy its limbs, 
and force it onward to decrepitude and death, 
God is moved with displeasure. Is it a gin 
for a savage to tattoo his limbs and mangle 
his body? Is it a sin for a Brahmin to drive 
iron hooks into his flesh, and quiver and swing 
pendulum-like in mid-heaven? Is it a sin for 
the Hindoo to immolate his body at the wheel 
of Juggernaut? And is it no sin for a Chris- 
tian to pollute his body, the temple of the 
Holy Ghost? Is it no sin to mar its comelj- 
ness, waste its strength and cut short its ex- 
istence? This narcotic, in injuring the body, 
injures the intellect. It acts with fatal power 
on nerves, and nerves in turn on mind. The 
injury manifests itself in melancholy, in mis- 
anthropy, in idiocy and in terrific specimens 
of incurable insanity. Alas! when we see 
here and there a man of noble bearing, whom 
afflictions and stormy elements could not crush, 
made a paralytic or an idiot by his quid or 
pipe, when we see here or there a woman 
once a lady of delicacy and sense, made a 
filthy, shrieking maniac by snuff, we from the 
soul anathematize this vile fascination, be- 
lieving it is abomination to God, as it should 
be to man. God expresses his abhorrence of 
this sin as of other sins which ruin the bodies 
and souls of his children. This appears in the 
visible injuries it inflicts on individuals and com- 
munities. The sighs and shrieks from the cell 
of many a maniac, the cancer consuming the 
face of many a devotee, the tongueless mouth 
of many who cannot gnaw their tongue, hav- 
ing no tongue to gnaw, the pale face and ex- 
tenuated form of many a wife, the mysterious 
deaths of many infants a span long, the pre- 
mature decay of many a promising son, the 
sudden death of many a loved husband and 
father—all, all bear testimony that God ab- 
hors it, for they testify that He connects 
misery with sin and demonstrate a funda- 
mental law, that ‘‘as a man soweth so shall 
he also reap.’’ 

2nd. I add, God abhors devotion to this 
drug because it insults Him by contravening 
the command, ‘“‘Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me.” The Jew worshipped his 
calf, the Greek his Venus, the Roman his 
Mars, the Catholic his Virgin, the drunkard 
the bottle; but not one idol in the whole 
range has such hosts of indefatigable wor- 
shippers as this strangely fascinating weed. 
Negroes in the depth of Africa have called 
upon missionaries for tobacco, and have re- 
fused to hear a syllable of the gospel until 
first fed on it. Many a professor of religion, 
if worse came to worse, could drop his min- 
ister, his church and his Bible with less ado 
than he could relinquish his pipe! If you, 
my hearer, used this drug early, and have 
used it long, has it not become with you the 
king of appetites? Do you not love it better 
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than honey, or bread, or wine and the choicest 
fruits. Birds may fill the air with music, 
fowers may load it with perfume, the sun 
may surpass himself in the beauty of his 
brightness; but you cannot enjoy the one or 
the other very much, nor God, their glorious 
Author, till you have appeased this appetite 
which has dominion over you. The appetite 
js a monstrous absorbent; this being so the 
drug becomes an idol, a powerful idol, and 
with many it takes the place of God! Alas, 
there are thousands of victims in the church, 
there are many standard-bearers, alas, who 
should they be deprived of this idol, would 
hang their harps on the willows, and cry, 
“ve have taken away our gods, and what have 
Gen. J. H. Cocke, a corporate 
member of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions says, ‘‘Of all the 
evils which God has permitted to afflict this 
world for two hundred years, and of all the 
idols which stand in the way of the American 
Board, tobacco is the greatest.’’ Our argu- 
ment is simply this: Here is a drug for which 
millions acquire an appetite by crushing their 
native instincts and tastes: this appetite arti- 
ficial and monstrous, tends to bring every- 
thing into subjection; it tends to displace God 
from the heart and it does this in the history 
of millions; this is idolatry; God abhors idol- 
atry and therefore He abhors this: ‘‘ for that 
which is highly esteemed among men is an 
abomination in the sight of God.”’ 

Reflection: lst. If this popular poison is 
an abomination to God, then pulpits should 
denounce it. All admit that it is a great 
physical evil, and that by its affinities it leads 
to moral evils of mournful magnitude; hence 
no superfine susceptibilities, no fastidious 
tastes should muzzle the pulpit’s voice. Why 
should not the pulpit assail this sin, as well 
as other idolatries, as well as profaneness, 
theft, malice, slavery, intemperance, vain 
amusements, and the whole docket of popular 
themes? This giant foe assails their pulpits, 
robs them of many eloquent preachers, sends 
them to Saratoga, Europe and the grave; and 
why should not our pulpits return the fire? 
Why this contemptible cowardice? 

2nd. Men hold this in high respect, hence 
they waste time and strength in its indul- 
gence. The Earl of Stanhope, in some in- 
genious calculations, makes it appear that its 
victims devote to it two years to forty, or 
about the twentieth part of the time. Be 
this as it may, it is enough to know that itis 
the cherished companion of the loafer and 
fashionable rake; that it soothes his soul and 
renders him satisfied, whether rich or poor, 
drunk or sober. - In one or another of its 
forms precious time is consumed, periods in 
which fortunes are made and probation of sur- 
passing value mournfully squandered and souls 
destroyed. 

3rd. Men highly esteem this narcotic, hence 
they usually pay it their last devotions at 
night and the first in the morning. That is a 
fond idol which has our first and last love. It 
is painful to assert that in a world full of 
commanding objects, glowing with the at- 
tributes of the infinite God, beauties which 
sparkle in the star, blush on the vine, and 
break in tenderness from Calvary, that man 
a child of God, instead of giving his first and 
last thoughts to objects so glorious, should 


give them to a nauseous, noxious abomina- 
tion, which if a brute should use we should 
despise him for it. The plea is painful that 
any man should do this, peculiarly that a 
Christian should: but there is not an ingenious 
disciple in the world, a victim to this drug, 
but will confess that the lingering desires of 
evening and the first desires of the morning 
turn to this, as the eye of a servant to the 
hand of his master. O, here is a deity who 
breaks the slumbers of his worshippers. Night 
by night, when deep sleep falleth upon man, 
its devotee will rise from his pillow, kindle 
his pipe, and pay it his devotions, who seldom 
bends the knee to worship the God of heaven 
and earth. 


$$$ - 
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Science and Industry. 
HENRY M. STANLEY.—The most sensational 
life of our generation was ended in the death 
of Henry M. Stanley. Born an American in 
the humblest circumstances, he became a mem- 
ber of the English Parliament. An impecu- 
nious reporter, he achieved wealth and inter- 
national fame. He was the most remarkable 
explorer of the century, and left his name for- 
ever on the map of Africa, which he pene- 
trated and traversed again and again, both for 
adventure in finding Livingstone, and then 
bringing back his body, and in rescuing Emin 
Bey against his will. The man who revealed 
the Kongo River and the great lakes to the 
civilized world, and is credited with having 
really created the Kongo Free State, in his 
tremendous marches displayed such heroism 
and unconquerable will as the history of ex- 
ploration has nowhere else recounted. But 
we have to deplore the manslaughter of some 
of his proceedings. He was vain and sensi- 
tive to criticism, and he just escaped that de- 
gree of eminence in character which would 
have secured his body burial in Westminster 
Abbey. A monument there must suffice. 





THE GENESIS OF THE SAFETY PIN.—A group 
of mechanics were eating their dinners in the 
factory of an English iron-master. One of 
these, named Stephen, was pleased because a 
little stranger had come to his humble home. 
The rest were chaffing him on the subject, 
some saying it was only another mouth to fill. 
Yet Stephen was content in the belief that 
He who sent the mouth would not fail to 
enable him to find food. But soon cause for 
deep anxiety appeared, for it began to be 
whispered about that owing to a press of or- 
ders the hands would be asked to come to 
work on the next First-day. This Stephen 
felt he could not do, and so it was with sad 
foreboding he approached the desk where 
wages were paid. ‘‘ You will be expected to 
come in the morning,’’ remarked the clerk; 
and on Stephen saying he could not, the 
former turned to the proprietor for instruc- 
tions. ‘‘Discharge him,’’ was the ready re- 
sponse. And so it was a sad home-coming. 
But the faithful wife comforted him. ‘‘He 
was a good workmanand would soon find work 
elsewhere. He had done right and God would 
not allow them to suffer for obedience to con- 
scientious scruples.’’ 

Yet it was not to be as they hoped. The 
proprietor was offended, and as there was to 
be a meeting of iron-masters, the subject was 
brought_up; and all agreed that it was a sign 





of insubordination that must be sharply re- 
pressed. And so poor Stephen could find no 
employment; not even casual jobs could be 
obtained, and so week by week their little 
reserve of money wasted away, until absolute 
want stared them in the face. What should 
they do? The wife had a plan which she 
broached to her husband. She would get her 
mother to take her child, and she would go 
out to service, as she had done before mar- 
riage. But Stephen would not listen to this. 
Had they not taken each other for better or 
worse? He could never be utterly hopeless 
while he had her. They would still trust. 
Where was the bread to come from ? 

It happened ere things came to an ex- 
tremity that one of the workmen, a friend of 
Stephen’s named Aaron, called on them on his 
way from work, and he reported very un- 
pleasant things at the factory. They were 
obliged to work on First-days whenever the 
boss said so. Many wished they also had 
gone out at first. He was just going away 
when the wife asked him to stay and partake 
of their frugal supper; and handing the child 
to its father she set about her simple prepa- 
rations. The infant, however, soon began to 
ery, on which the father helplessly handed it 
back, remarking that he never could nurse. 
The mother knew what the matter was and 
soon arranged the offending pin. Supper was 
eaten, enlivened by such conversation as God- 
fearing people might indulge in — all but 
Stephen; he sat silent and absorbed. At 
length he spoke. He had an idea. If only 
he had a few shillings to buy wire, he could 
make a pin that would not be cause of offence 
to infantile humanity. But it was no use 
talking, their money was all gone and he 
could do nothing. 

It was now Aaron’s turn to speak. He had 
his week’s wages. ‘“‘If ten shillings would 
suit you, you are kindly welcome to it.’’ For 
a day or two Stephen’s hammer was going 
steadily from morning till night. And then 
he set out with a light heart and a basket 
filled with the first crude but efficient safety 
pins the world had ever seen. Visiting the 
stores, he soon returned with an empty basket 
and a goodly pile of silver pieces. Showing 
these to his faithful wife he announced that 
there was for them no more fear of suffer- 
ing. She in her gladness caught up the un- 
conscious occasion of their good fortune, cov. 
ering, she knew not why, its face with kisses- 
Very busily did Stephen work after this, and 
yet he could by no means supply the demand, 
and more help must be obtained. Nor was it 
very long before he was proprietor of a fac- 
tory in which safety-pins were made by ma- 
chinery, and of this his friend Aaron was fore- 
man. It is needless to add that no accession 
of orders ever causes any work to be done in 
that factory on the First-day of the week. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


At the last Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia a minute was granted to Joseph S. Elkin- 
ton for religious service among the people in gen- 
eral within the limits of Goshen Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and to hold public meetings, particu- 
larly where there were formerly Friends’ meetings. 
The minute also calls for service in the interior of 
this State, particularly in the mining districts, and 
provides for holding public meetings there as way 
may be opened for them. 
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Since making remarks on “ The Epistolary Bond,” 
we have seen the London Friend’s editorial on 
“Letter Writing.” It says, “In Friends’ Yearly 
Meetings the world over, ‘ Epistles’ have become 
burdensome because of their length. But we are 
not on that account to lay down our correspond- 
ence. Less sentiment and more information would 
be a boon. We urgently want something more 
adapted to the present day. We regularly receive 
fourteen of these Epistles, and do not desire one 
of them to be missing or one of them to be lost. 
We only wish there were fifteen instead of four- 
teen.” 


THE MISSION OF A FRIENDS’ ScHOOL.—As schools 
founded by Friends to maintain that for which the 
Society exists are lately brought into notice, we 
observe this letter in the last number of the Lon- 
don Friend :—“ My parents not being Friends when 
I entered the school (at Sibford), I knew nothing 
of Quaker principles, and I always feel that it was 
while attending meeting at Sibford that I realized 
the truth of present-day inspiration, and came 
under the influence which culminated in my apply- 
ing for membership yearsago. . . I feel strongly 
that we should take greater pains to secure Friends 
as teachers in our schools, and that a knowledge 
of Friends and their distinctive faith should be in- 
stilled in the ordinary history lesson and in special 
classes, but surely we should have a wider ideal 
than the enlargement of our membership; surely 
we should labor, not that our will may be done on 
earth, but for the increase of spirituality, inde- 
pendent of sect, and in the spirit of the prayer, 
‘Thy kingdom come.’” 





By a prevailing expression in New England 
Yearly Meeting this year at Providence, the name 
of the so-called Friends’ Boarding School situated 
there has been changed to “‘ Moses Brown School.” 
Of an executive committee of nine, three are to be 
not members of the Society, and are to have a hand, 
in connection with a fund of $50,000 to be raised, 
in keeping the day-school for boys up to a high 
standard for the preparing of the sons of citizens 
for college. The University School of Providence, 
which has been in a declining condition, is thus to 
be replaced by the day-school department of the 
“ Moses Brown School.” 

Many endured with sadness the change of name, 
many its official amalgamation, in some degree, 
with the government of a Baptist institution; and 
some have seen the movement as the logical se- 
quence of concessions to other denominations begun 
a generation ago. 





Notes in General. 

In the Radcliffe College graduating class last 
week none who received honors at the Commence- 
ment exercises was the subject of more pro- 
found interest than Helen Adams Keller, the deaf, 
dumb and blind student, whose wonderful strides 
along the pathway of education are familiar to the 
reading world. 

YELLOW SERMONISM.—To show the lack of a 
stopping-place in error where the living witness 
for Truth is not the rule of the Christian ministry, 
and where preaching for effect takes the place of 
preaching as an effect of the witness of the Spirit, 
we quote from a lecture given to Chicago “divinity 
students ” advocating sensational pulpit methods:— 

“Sermons,” said the lecturer Lawrence, “ must 
be ‘featured,’ and facts must be colored and placed 
before the audience in guise if the people are to be 
reached and held. The young preachers were told 
that they could not state facts in an ordinary way 
and be listened to very long.” 

“The preacher who would have large audiences 
all the time,” he said, “must always have some- 
thing extraordinary to offer his hearers. The peo- 


ple can always be trusted to make due allowance 
for the exaggeration after the first keen interest 
in it subsides.” 


“Exaggeration in the pulpit is allowable,” said 
the clergyman. “The preacher in this rushing, 
sensational loving age is justified in coloring and 
exaggerating for the sake of attracting his audi- 
ence and keeping them keenly interested.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteD StaTES—A Census Bureau bulletin shows that 
the number of negroes in the United States, including the 
entire area covered by the twelfth census (continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii) and Porto Rico, is 
9,204,531, perhaps a larger number than is found in any 
other country outside of Africa. The report indicates 
that between 11 and 16 per cent. of the negro population 
have or are believed by the enumerators to have some 
degree of white blood. Over 77 per cent. of the negroes 
live in the country, against over 57 per cent. of the 
whites. Illiteracy among them is about seven times 
greater than the whites. There are 3,992,337 negroes 
in the United States engaged in gainful occupations. 
Half the negroes in the United States are below nineteen 
years old. 

The coinage of silver dollars has been discontinued. It 
is said that the demand for silver dollars has long been 
very light, and there are 105,000,000 of them in the 
vaults of the Philadelphia Mint alone that have never 
been in circulation. 

Thirty thousand men have been affected by orders to 
reduce the Pennsylvania Railroad force of employees. 

Silas C. Swallow, of Pennsylvania, has been nominated 
by the National Prohibition Convention meeting at In- 
dianapolis as its candidate for the Presidency. 

The Coroner's jury in the Slocwm inquest has returned 
a verdict, finding as follows: “‘ That immense loss of life 
on the General Slocum was due to the misconduct of the 
directors of the Knickerbocker Steamboat Company. That 
Captain Van Schaick is criminally responsible. That Cap- 
tain Pease, of the Grand Republic, as captain of the 
steamboat company’s fleet, is criminally responsible, in 
that he failed to properly equip the Slocum with fire ap- 
paratus.” Warrants were issued for the arrest of the 
directors and officials of the Knickerbocker Steamboat 
Company. 

In a recent address before a convention of Roman Cath- 
olics, Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, said: “If all the de- 
scendants of our Catholic forefathers had remained true 
to their faith, there would be more than 40,000,000 Cath- 
olics in the United States to-day, instead of 15,000,000. 
There is hardly a Protestant family in the country that 
has not had one of its ancestors a convert from the Cath- 
olic Church.” 

Active efforts have been taken in this city to prevent 
the sale of impure milk. In the warrants, lately issued, 
three specific violations of the law are noted. These are 
preserving milk with formaldehyde, selling milk under 
standard and artificially colored, and selling milk below 
standard. 

In arecent address before the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis, Booker T. Washington said: “A 
careful examination shows that of the men and women 
trained at Hampton and Tuskegee not 10 per cent. can 
be found in idleness at any season of the year.” 

A dispatch from Glens Falls, New York, says: For re- 
fusing to disclose the location of an estate, on the ground 
that he would be violating his Masonic oath that he would 
never reveal it, Surrogate Jenkins fined E. R. Ashley, an 
attorney, $100 and ordered him imprisoned until he purged 
himself of his contempt. Ashley secured a stay and ap- 
pealed to the Appellate Division, which unanimously af- 
firmed the order. 

A bill has been filed in the Court of Chancery in Tren- 
ton, N. J., asking for the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company, the New Jersey corporation, as being illegal 
under the Anti-Trust act and also under the State law. 

In a recent address before a compauy of iawyers, Elihu 
Root, late Secretary of War, said: ‘‘ There is one general 
characteristic of our system of government which is es- 
sential and which it is the special duty of lawyers to 
guard with care—that is, the observance of limitations 
of official power. There is a constant tendency to ignore 
such limitations and condone the transgression of them 
by public officers, provided the thing done is done with 
good motives from a desire to serve the public. Such a 
process, if general, is most injurious. If continued long 
enough, it results in an attitude of personal superiority 
on the part of great officers, which is inconsistent with 
our institutions, a destruction of responsibility and inde- 
pendent judgment on the part of lower officers and a ne- 
glect of the habit of asserting legal rights on the part of 
the people.” 

It is stated that there are 200,000 Italian immigrants 
in Pennsylvamia, 115,000 of whom are in this city. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry at Washington has re- 
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ceived word that Dr. 0. F. Cook, its agent, has starteg 
from Guatemala with eighty-nine colonies of ants intended 
to destroy the boll-weevil of the cotton fields. He says 
the ants will have to be kept under careful observation 
for a considerable period and must be protected from 
birds or other dangers until the colonies have had time 
to increase materially. 

An automobile was lately ran between New York and 
Boston for 1053 miles without stopping the engine. The 
average speed was about seventeen miles an hour. 

ForEIGN.—The Japanese and Ruseian armies in the 
neighborhood of Port Arthur, it is estimated, number 
800,000 men. Frequent skirmishes, and some battles 
attended with much loss of life, have occurred. Ag 
victory of the Japanese, after a two days’ battle at Dalen 
Hill, is announced. Fortified hills near Port Arthur haye 
been taken by the Japanese. Several vessels both of the 
Japanese and Russian fleets have been destroyed at sea, 

It is stated that there are 90,000 Roman Catholic ng. 
tives in Japan, and that they are treated with great tol- 
erance by the authorities. 

A dispatch from Moscow of 30th ult. says: A tornado 
swept the city yesterday causing enormous damage. Forty. 
five persons were killed, and thirteen injured are being 
cared for in the hospitals. Two villages near here, in the 
track of the storm, were destroyed. One hundred and fifty 
deaths are reported there, while eighty-five persons were’ 
hurt. Hail stones weighing three-quarters of a pound 
fell during the storm. 

King Edward has returned to England from a visit to 
his nephew, the Emperor of Germany. This visit is re 
garded in Paris as having resulted as a friendly exchange 
of views between the monarchs, which is not likely to 
have important political effect. 

The steamship Norge, from Copenhagen for New York, 
with seven hundred and eighty persons on board, strack 
a rock in the North Sea on the 28th ult. and foundered. 
Only twenty-seven of the entire company are known to 
have been saved. A large proportion of the passengers 
were emigrants. 

It i¥ stated that the De Forest Wireless Telegraph 
Company is building at Panama a mast which will be the 
highest used for telegraphy in the world, and capable of 
sending from 2000 to 3000 miles. 

It is said that in the sixty years prior to the advent of 
the Americans in Porto Rico, only eight new schools had 
been established throughout the island. The Americans 
already have established forty-five new ones, as well as 
two large high schools and an industrial school. - 

A dispatch from Nantes, France, of the Ist inst., states 
that extensive establislfments of the Premonstrant and 
the Capuchin Orders were closed to-day after violent re- 
sistance. The Premonstrant monks barricaded their doors 
and windows. A battalion of infantry and a detachment 
of dragoons assisted the police. This action has been 
taken in the effort to carry out the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment to suppress these and similar organizations in 
that country. ait 

RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 

Edward Lippincott, G’t’n; Elizabeth B. Alger, R. L,; 
Stephen W. Post and for Martha W. Post, N. Y.; Jona- 
than Chace, R. I.; Abby L. Walmsley for Edward H. 
Foster, Pa. 

ga” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 








NOTICES. 

A FRIEND in delicate health, residing in central New 
York, desires to engage a man and wife to care for his 
house, garden and grounds. Friends preferred. 

Address W. W., 
Office of “ THE FRIZND.” 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 





The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Sup’t 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 

J. Henry BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 














